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of an officer. So far as we are aware his statements have not met
with refutation, but were not even challenged. Actions like
these were something worse than the refusal of quarter to
beaten opponents in the heat of battle. The legend of the
'crucified Canadian' led to the Canadians and other Dominion
troops refusing quarter to the enemy. One may, however,
trust that it was an exceptional type of Canadian officer who,
on being asked if he believed this story, replied, 'Well, even
though there is some controversy about it, it is a good story to
tell to our boys when they embark for France.3

In Britain and in France the use of the press censorship and
the official communiques to give the fullest prominence to every-
thing that could blacken the character not only of the hostile
governments but also of the enemy peoples, added a strain of
something of personal hatred to the patriotic enthusiasm for
the war. In the popular mind of the Western Allies it came to
be accepted as a matter about which there could be no question,
that the enemy represented an evil and brutal power with which
there could be no peace but a peace of vengeance and destruc-
tion. No wonder that for year after year any efforts even to
obtain a discussion of a fair peace were regarded as a betrayal
of right and justice and came to naught. The deliberate culti-
vation of a persistent war mentality not only prolonged the war,
but inevitably produced at last a peace which was a menace to
the whole future of Europe.

Despite the almost impossible conditions of the time there
were not a few efforts for peace. From the very outset such
influence as the Holy See possessed was in favour of peace.
Through his envoy at the Vatican the Emperor Francis Joseph
asked for a blessing on the armies of Austria: el bless only peace'
was the reply of Pius X, A few days later the saintly Pontiff
died, broken hearted at the spectacle of so many Christian
nations plunging into a fratricidal war. The Conclave for the
election of his successor assembled on the 3ist August 1914, and
on the 3rd September its choice fell upon Cardinal della Chiesa,
Archbishop of Bologna, who took the name of Benedict XV.
On the outbreak of the war he had addressed to the clergy of